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book of Revelation, and the pebble 
under his feet a beatitude from the 
great Sermon of the Mount to which 
the Sermon on the Mount is but note 
and commentary. 


THE world waits with eager heart 
the coming of that church that parleys 
not about words but stands for life, 
that compromises not with dogmas, 
plants itself not on creeds and doc- 
trines, but welcomes all thinkers and 
all lovers, all struggling and seeking 
souls who bring to it either help or 
the need of help. 


E. P. POWELL in his article on ‘‘An 
Improved Highway System’’ in the 
New England Magazine makes many 
suggestions which are profitable to 
the cultivator of mind as well as the 
worker of farm. He pleads for 
broad tires for the farmers’ wheels. 
Narrow ones cut roads into hopeless 
ruts. This is a good suggestion for 
denominational wagons. They also 
cut into ruts from too narrow wheels. 


THE annual catalogue of the Mich- 
igan State Agricultural College is an 
interesting illustration of the utility 
as well as the beauty of the photo- 
graphic art. It is profusely illus- 
trated with scenes from the campus 
and class-room. The president of 
this prosperous and model institution 
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WE know not what God is, though 
he be ‘‘ not far from every one of us.’’ 
But we do know that he is not some- 
thing smaller than the stars of his 
creation. 


THERE is a passion in the human 
heart still higher than love, and that 
is the thirst after righteousness. He 
has come very near to the visible 
Shekinah, the God made manifest, 
who has learned that God is one with 
goodness. 


THE symposium in the September 
Arena on Dress Reform by five repre- 
sentative women would make a good 
tract for our woman’s rights organiza- 
tion to distribute. Independence and 
rationality in this important domain 
would do much towards securing for 
them rational independence and pub- 
lic recognition in every domain. 


THE informed mind is already fur- 
nished with an enlarged liturgy when 
it enters the temple not made with 
hands. To such the out-cropping 


_ Strata of the hills are chapters in the 


| in the west. 
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THE ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table ’’ is now left sitting ‘‘over his 
teacups’’ all alone. Holmes is the 
last left of that circle of American 
poets which also deserve to be called 
our Major prophets. Doubtless their 
place is to be supplied and the line of 
American poets is not to be broken 
but we now look in vain for the shoul- 
ders upon which the mantles of Emer- 
son, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Bryant and Whitman may 
worthily fall. 


‘* INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP,’’ Mr. 
Gilman says in his article in the Vew 
England Magazine for September, 
‘‘is the best phrase of all to cover 
the notion of admitting the employé 
to shares in the actual realized profits 
of any business.’’ This seems to be 
one of the open ways to a permanent 
peace between capital and labor. It 
is the equity road that will settle the 
trouble between employer and em- 
ployé if only wisdom, patience, and 
a fair spirit attends the experiment. 


THE University of Chicago in dar- 
ing public prejudices enough to 
inaugurate ‘‘ University Extension 
Work’’ on Sunday evenings at the 
All Souls Unity Club center in this 
city has ventured on an innovation 
that has in it great possibilities. Sun- 
day night is the great unutilized op- 
portunity in our cities. Let our 
churches and colleges unite in the 
work of giving people something to 
think about on Sunday evenings, and 
the worship of the Sunday morning 
will be higher and the communion 
and the labor of the working days of 
the week will be sweeter. It is a sat- 
isfaction to know that this innovation 
is to be inaugurated by Prof. Moulton 
who has achieved such eminent suc- 
cess in this work in England and 
America. 


begins on Sunday evening, Oct. 2. 


The course of six lectures’ 


Duty is the upper road to God. 
He who takes that path is promptly 
met by the Eternal; God’s calm nest- 
les at the heart of him who follows 
duty, however turbulent the outer life 
may be. 


To know the ‘‘ peace of God ”’ is to 
rejoice in the ways of God, to accept 
what cannot be avoided, to revere the 
inevitable, to utilize the storm, to fill 
our sails with its tempestuous winds, 
compelling them to bear even us, 
upon whose heads they pour their 
pitiless energy, to higher calm, the 
eternal poise and ‘‘ peace of God.’’ 


LUTHER defying devils and poten- 
tates at Worms, John Brown on the 
Harper’s Ferry gallows, yes, Jesus on 
the cross, knew more of peace than 
all the seekers after success, all the 
temporizers for the sake of dollars or 
for the sake of numbers, all those 
who clamor for peace and bargain for 
it while God’s truth is still in jeop- 
ardy and man’s liberty of soul is still 
pawned. 


THE ‘‘Sixtv-seventh Annual Re- 
port ’’ of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association has reached our 
office. It isa large pamphlet of re- 
ports and information upon the work 
across the water. The name of Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie appears as secre- 
tase. in oe of that of Rev. Henry 
W = on Ww friendly face and 
iearty hand- oraae nany of us remem- 
ber in our London visits. The new 
secretary is welcomed to his work as 
a worthy successor in this central post 
of service. 


It will always be to us a source of 
great humiliation to remember that 
the same great and would-be respect- 
able daily paper that brought to us a 
quarter column notice in an obscure 
corner of the paper of the death of 
John G. Whittier, devoted sixteen 
columns with flaming head lines and 
elaborate illustrations to the brutal 
manifestation of brawn at New Or- 
leans. The mangling of flesh was 
bad enough, reminding one so forcibly 
of the gladiatorial shows of the pagan 
world which Christendom affects to 
have outgrown ; but the debauchery 
over the barand the still more shame- 
less debauchery of gambling was 
worse. Oh, New Orleans how sorry 
are your triumphs! When will we 
have an end of such ignoble sporting? 


A WRITER in the /uqguirer (Lon- 
don ) has given two interesting articles 
to ‘‘The Apocrypha and English 
writers,’’ wherein he parallels passages 
from leading authors, from Shakes- 
peare down, with. passages of like 
thought and oftentimes close similari- 
ty of phrase to be found in the Apo- 
crypha. Some of his comparisons 
seem rather forced, but many of them 
are very striking. Emerson furnishes 
him not a few illustrations, while 
Shakespeare would appear to have 
carried a pocket edition of this old 
Hebrew treasury of shrewd sense and 
counsel constantly with him. Such 
comparisons are interesting, but they 
suggest less a conscious borrowing or 
any lessened originality than the one- 
ness of human life and of that rarer 
insight that can analyze and interpet 
it. 

THE bulletin of the new ‘‘ Colorado 
Divinity School’’ at Boulder has been 


issued. ‘The school is announced to 


| tional or corporate work.’’ 


open on September 7. Several courses 
of study are given,-to which new 
courses will be added in time. Twelve 
names appear in the Faculty, repre- 
sentatives of different religious de- 
nominations. Rev. S. A. Eliot, of 
Unity church, Denver, has the depart- 
ment of Comparative Religion; Rev. 
Myron Reed, Ethics of Social Reform. 
The school is not a department of the 
State University, but will have the ad- 
vantages of being side by side with 
it. ‘‘ The school will be unsectarian’’ 
says this official bulletin. ‘‘It will 
rest in the belief that theological stu- 
dents are not vessels to be filled, nor 
clay to be moulded, but that they are 
men who should be encouraged to use 
their own thought freely. The school 
will therefore offer teaching in all de- 
partments of theological study by in- 
structors selected without regard to 
their denominational connections, but 
solely on account of their learning 
and their special fitness. At the same 
time, the Faculty will recognize that 
many students may desire immediate 
contact with the life and activity of a 
particular denomination. The Faculty 
will therefore provide that the last 
year of the student’s course shail be 
spent under the immediate direction 
of the members of the Faculty repre- 
senting the denomination the student 
desires to serve. The students can 
thus be amply trained for denomina- 
It is esti- 
mated that two hundred dollars will 
cover a student’s expenses for school 
year. There is no charge for tuition 
to residents of Colorado. The secre- 
tary of the Faculty is Rev. Frederick 
Cramer, Boulder, Col. 


Labor-Day. 


Stolid indeed must the heart be 
that was unmoved by the demonstra- 
tion of the toilers on the 5th inst. 
In Chicago the thoroughfares were 
blocked for several hours while miles 
of stalwart, cleanly and sober mech- 
anics moved in well-ordered proces- 
sions through the streets on their way 
to the “parks for their afternoon fes- 
tivities. Their patriotism was mani- 
fested in many ways, but on their 
banners was frequently seen the word 
INTERNATIONAL,” suggestive of a 
world-wide cause and prophetic of 
race inclusive sympathies. 

The steady and marked increase in 
the sober, intelligent and law abiding 
qualities from year to year, is most 
noticeable to the student of these an- 
nual demonstrations. That they rep- 
resent combinations still swayed by 
selfish motives and capable of vio- 
lence and wrong must be confessed ; 
but that they represent combinations 
that deserve to be recognized, and 
must be treated with as legitimate 
forces in modern society is equally 
obvious. The combinations of capital 
are none the less selfish, and far more 
subtle and powerful, consequently the 
more dangerous. When the capital- 
ist refuses to submit his cause to 
arbitration he and not the laborer is 
the more brutal. 

We believe that the working men 
of America are on the upward ‘grade 
in intelligence, sobriety, and moral- 
ity, and that education and fair play 
is all they need to make them sover- 
ign citizens of 4 government that 
should be ‘‘Of the people, by the 


people and for the people.’”’ 
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John Greenleaf Whittier. 


The harp is silent. The master’s 
hand will sweep its chords no more. 
We cannot mourn this natural closing 
of a life so long prolonged and so full 
of high satisfactions. Mr. Whittier 
goes to his grave, truly, in a good old 
age. His fifteen years beyond the 
Psalmist’s limit were still years of 
service to all high interests, and their 
strength was peace and gladness of 
heart rather than ‘‘labor and _ sor- 


row.’’ He kept his power of song to 
the last. His sundown sheaf was 
gathered. He dfes fullof honors and, 


what is more than all outward honors, 
followed by the grateful love of un- 
counted men and women who have 
been cheered by his song and helped 
by the example of his life. No, we 
cannot mourn this death. There is 
nothing untimely in it. There is all 
here that we could have asked for, 
more than was assured to our fondest 
hope. And yet the announcement of 
the poet’s death wakens a tender sad- 
ness, a peculiar sense of loss. Espe- 
cially is # thus with those now in 
middle life, or past middle life, and 
whose memories go back to that se- 
lect group of singers in the vigor 
of their mid-manhood, and _ with 
their fame mounting up with every 
new volume from their pens. And a 
remarkable group it was. Now 
Whittier follows Lowell; the back- 
ground of those elder men drops 
slowly, and a changed outline shows 
against the horizon of our literary 
sky. Their work abides, but /hey 
walk with us no more. One only 
now remains, the genial Autocrat, 
like his own ‘‘ last leaf on the tree,’’ 
himself the voice that ,will sing ‘‘ the 
swan-song of the choir.”’ 

We have no wish at this time to 
compare the individual merits of this 
elect group, to each of whom this 
nation owes an unspeakable debt. 
But it is safe to say that none of them 
all has won and held the real love of 
the people at large more than Mr. 
Whittier. None of them has more 
constantly touched the choids that 
speak to the universal heart. He 
himself had known early in life what 
it is to be poor, to work at the bench 
for daily bread, to follow the plough 
and drive the team, to contend with 
difficulties, and to make one’s own 
way in the world of knowledge and 
the world of affairs. The lessons of 
his early life remained with him to 
enforce a nature originally kind and 
just. He has glorified labor in his 
song. He has set to music the homely 
service and simple enjoyments of 
common life. He has pleaded for the 
poor and the oppressed in his verse. 
He has seen the great in the little, 


and has ennobled the humble ways of, 


existence by his spiritual insight and 
large humanity. He _ himself la- 
mented his lack of early opportunity 
for that broader intellectual training 
which fell to the lot of others; but 
one cannot help feeling, in review of 
his career, that his training in the 
larger school of life counted for much 
in those earlier days and gave hima 
quickness and breadth of sympathy 
with his kind which, unhappily, one 
does not always find with intellectual 
culture and the refinements of more 
affluent life. But diligent as Mr. 
Whittier shows himself to have been 
in his pursuit of learning, in his early 
years and his later as well, the spirit- 
ual and ethical forces in him domin- 
ated the intellectual. He was always 
the prophet of righteousness rather 
than of culture ; and it was character- 
istic of the man that in later life he 
should write to a friend, ‘‘I set a 
higher value on my name as appended 
to the anti-slavery declaration of 1833, 
than on the title-page of any book.”’ 
Mr. Whittier has been peculiarly 
the poet of New England. Her local 
legends have formed the theme of 
many of his balladsand poems. Her 


hills and waters are imaged in his 
verse. The characteristics and cus- 
toms of her people, which none bet- 
ter understood or more prized at their 
proper worth than he, are vividly por- 
trayed by his pen. He saw the strong 
and the weak side of the Puritan char- 
acter, its excellences and its defects. 
His ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ is a better his- 
torical painting than anything we 
have upon canvas, recalling the 
scenes and incidents of early New 
England farm-life to many yet alive, 
and preserving them for the eye of 
coming generations. He has sung of 
hearth and home, of childhood and 
age, of obscure heroisms and unlabeled 
worth, finding always subjects for his 
muse in near and everyday facts and 
incidents, which are made to glow 
with a divine light at the touch of his 
hand. Such poems as ‘‘ Conductor 
Bradley ’’ and ‘‘ Abraham Davenport’’ 
illustrate the large humanity of the 
man behind the poet, and bear witness 
to his spiritual insight and sympathy. 

In Mr. Whittier we have an embod- 
iment of the central teaching of that 
communion whose name he lovingly 
bore and in whose atmosphere his 
early life was nurtured,—the doctrine 
of the Inward Light, the true /mman- 
uel, the God with us and in us, whose 
revelations are to be seen and fol- 
lowed in the events and experiences 
of to-day no less than in the remote 
past. This simple and clear faith has 
inspired his song and made him 
above all others the psalmist of our 
American Israel. None other has 
contributed so much to our modern 
hymnology, and none other has sung 
with such sweetness the larger faith 
that in every fellowship -to-day is 
breaking from the harsh and narrow 
creeds of the past. His is the word 
of eternal hope. The ‘‘ Eternal Good- 
ness’’ is the rock of his trust. In 
all human aspiration and brave en- 
deavor he reads the gospel of man’s 
divinity, in all penitence and suffer- 
ing for sin the one God-ordained way 
and law of atonement ; in all script- 
ures of the past he detects the accents 
of a common longing and conscious 
need ; of spiritual hope and trust,— 
the burden and joy of the universal 
heart. None among us has better 
caught the spirit of this larger faith 
or contributed more to its fuller com- 
ing. 

Who shall estimate the service of 
such a life to its day and generation ? 
And it 1s a service which stops not 
with its day and generation, but goes 
on to cheer and help lives yet unborn. 
A good man has gone from among 
us,—yes, a good man and a great 
man; great by the moral forces with- 
in him, by his profound spiritual in- 
sight, by the perfect integrity of his 
character, by the sweet simplicity of 
his life. ot. 


— 


Mr. Salter on the Western Con- 
ference. 


We reprint this week from the 
Conservator for August an article 
from our associate editor, Mr. Salter, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Backward Step of the 
Western Unitarians.’’ We do so 
because we are anxious that our 
readers should become conversant 
with all phases of a question, than 
which there is no one more important 
now before the religious world. This 
question has a significance, far be- 


yond the limits of organized Unitarian- | 


ism or Ethical Culture Societies. 
Every church in Christendom is per- 
plexed with this same problem, viz.: 
how to holdin an authoritative and test 
fashion to some favorite doctrines and 
essential (?) dogmas of religion with- 
out thereby cutting off some excel 
lence and excluding some character 
building factors. They are all work- 
ing at a hopeless task. It can never 
be Character axd Dogma. It must 
always be Character ov Dogma as the 


test of work and fellowship. Mr. 
Salter and the present writer differ 
in many important matters of thought 
and method, but so in harmony with 
Mr. Salter does the present writer 
find himself in spirit and purpose 
that he cannot rest comfortably and 
long in any communion from which 
Mr. Salter is excluded for doctrinal 
reasons. An Unitarianism that ex- 
cludes such yoke-fellows as Mr. Salter 
is too small for us, an unimportant 
fact, but it is also too small to attract 
those who are moved by science and 
inspired by literature, philanthropy, to 
help the world along towards a more 
hospitable fellowship of cultivated 
and cultivating spirits, a very zmpor- 
tant fact. Mr. Salter and his asso- 
ciates belong to the life-helping, 
character-building, truth seeking and 
truth-telling forces of modern life, 
and if the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference fails to welcome such as 
equals without any insinuations of 
toleration, patronage or the majority 
sufferance of a minority, so much the 
worse for such organizations. Ethical 
religion must triumph. The organi- 
zation that insists sufficiently upon 
righteousness, love and justice can 
trust the reverences and the hopes 
to take care of themselves. The 
thought of God, Jesus and Immor- 
talily have much to fear from the 
immoralities of life, nothing to fear 
from the /ntellectual honesties of the 
age. 

It is a pity that this simple matter 
of turning from wrong to right should 
get mixed up with doctrinal difficul- 
ties. Your theology and mine may 
or may not be true; and, because 
such questions are difficult, we can 
afford to go slow and wait for light. 
But the moral question refuses to 
wait. It demands immediate and de- 
cisive answer. Every turn of life is a 
crisis in which the Spirit softly says, 
‘* This is the way; walk ye in it.” 
And at every turn we obey or disobey. 
But, when once we enter on the good 
path, we find ourselves beckoned to- 
wards endless progress. At first, it 
may be, duty is uncomfortable. It 
does not suit itself to our old attitudes 
and movements, and it pinches. It 
seems like something put on, some- 
thing not natural,—as if we had been 
called to submit to an authority out- 
side the mind. God is up there; He 
commands; we must obey or do 
worse. But a white day comes when 
we discover that the law and the 
kingdom are really within ; that the 
voice which seemed to come from afar 
really speaks in reason and conscience, 
that it is our own deeper nature awak- 
ening and claiming its blessed rights. 
—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


A’ SPIRIT earnestly hopeful, ener- 
getic, inquisitive, making its mistakes 
minister to wisdom and converting 
the obstacles it vanquishes into 
power—a spirit inspired by the love 
of the excellency and the beauty of 
knowledge, which will not let it 
sleep—such a spirit soon learns that 
the soul of joy is hid in the austere 
form of Duty, and that the intellect 
becomes. brighter, keener, clearer, 
more buoyant and more efficient, as it 
feels the freshening vigor infused by 
her monitions and her menaces, and 
the celestial calm imparted by her 
soul-satisfying smile.—-Z£. P. Whipple. 


Men and Things. 


GEORGE MCDONALD now lives and writes 
in the south of France. 


THOMAS PAINE hasat last found a worthy 
editor and biographer in M. D. Conway. 
The Putnam’s Sons’ edition of Paine’s 
works thus edited will tempt the book- 
buyer, and reward the student. 


THE Rkv. N. P. GILMAN probably knows 
more about profit sharing and its successes 
than any other nan now living. He has a 
most interesting article on the subject in the 
New England Magazine for September. 


LITTLE did John B, Gough think that his 
dissipated life, sunken in debauchery, 
would furnish him, as it subsequently did, 
the lessons which saved through his elo. 
quent temperance work thousands of boys 
and girls from drunkard’s graves, 


BROWN UNIVERSITY is no longer to in- 
sult women with ‘‘annex’’ accommodations :; 
but the | ape may enter the big front door 
along side of their brothers. Harvard Uni- 
versity will come along after a while, after 
the apenas: of the thing is fully as- 
sured. 


EDWIN D. MEAD, the eminent publicist 
and lecturer, discusses the recent Home. 
stead disturbances with characteristic vigor 
and candor in the September New England 
Magazine. It is an article that all real 
thinkers, especially among wage-earners, 
will read with interest. 


THE 7ribune professes, with some satire, 
to regard as very strange the blind obsti- 
nacy with which prejudiced persons still die 
of hydrophobia, in spite of the elaborate 
treatises in existence proving there is no 
such disease, and which must strike the 
eminent savants as absurd and unscientific 
to the last degree. 


A CHICAGO manufacturing firm has taken 
the contract to manufacture 3,000 of the 
Page Compositors for $15,000,000. This 
machine is pronounced one of the most 
complicated machines ever constructed. It 
took the inventor twenty-one years of his 
life to perfect it, and the one machine has 
cost a million dollars. ‘ 


THE Review of Reviews for September 
has its usual variety of matter and reminds 
its readers that there are, even in a presiden- 
tial year, many other topics besides politics 
that claim a share in the general attention. 
The illustrations of the review add to its 
interest. The present number contains por- 
traits of prominent people in this country 
and abroad. 


JOHN BURROUGHS, in the September 
number of /vet Lore, defends Walt Whit- 
man from the contributor in the June 4/- 
lantic. Prof. Willis Boughton in the Arena 
for September approaches Whitman from 
the opposite side from that from which John 
Burroughs advances, or perhaps Mr. Bur- 
roughs has gone and looked at all sides of 
this unique and still growing figure. 


THE prosncing power of the banana is said 
to be forty-four times that of the potato. 
Besides the meal produced from the pul 

of a rich, wholesome variety, the skin yields 
a fine fiber from which cloth can’ be made. 
The juice supplies an indelible ink and can 


be also fermented into vinegar. Beer can 
be made from the meal, and the Germans 
are said to have discovered a process of 


turning the fruit into a palatable form of 
their favorite food—the sausage. 


THE Louisiana board is making a special 
effort to secure for the World’s Fair a com- 
prehensive exhibit of the schools for the 
colored children. The women of the board 
are endeavoring, with fine prospects of suc- 
cess, to arrange a Creole concert as a por- 
tion of Louisiana’s display. Particular 
attention is being directed toward the musi- 
cal exhibit of the state. Eleven carved 
wood panels, all the work of women, have 
been shipped from New Orleans for the 
decoration of the woman’s building. 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR, who has 
occupied the chair of Practical Theology in 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to the chair of Christian Soci- 
ology and Bible Study in the Chicago Semi- 
nary. We are not quite certain what 
" practical theology ”’ is, but the CArts/ian 
Union pronounces Professor Taylor as one 
of the ablest scholars and ‘most inspiring 
teachers of that department in his denomi- 
nation, and we heartily congratulate the 
western seminary on his acquisition to its 
faculty. 


ON Eighteenth street, Chicago, stands 
the dead trunk of an old cottonwood tree 
which marks an historicsite. It was in this 
immediate vicinity that the ‘“‘ Chicago mas- 
sacre’’ occurred in 1812, when several of the 
garrison of Fort Dearborn were put to death 
by Indians after the evacuation of the fort. 
This tree was within a stone’s throw of 
George M. Pullman’s residence. Mr. Pull- 
man has given a commission to Charles 
Rohl Smith for a monument to mark the 
spot. It will cost about thirty thousand and 
portray a number of incidents connected 
with the event it commemorates. 


WE learn from a writer in the U/niversalist 
that the sum of ten thousand dollars has 
already been pledged towards the establish- 
ment of a theological department in con- 
nection with Buchtel College at Akron, O. 
A committee was appointed at the Ohio 
Universalist Convention a year ago to take 
this matter in charge. The denomination 
would look in vain for a man within its pale 
better fitted to give direction to such a de- 
partment, or to teach therein, than the 
president, Rev. Dr. Cone. His recent vol- 
ume upon the Gospels bears witness to his 
careful scholarship as well as to his sympa- 
thy with the higher criticism. 
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“Giftless we come to Him who all things gives 
And live because He lives.’’ 
— The poet's last lines. 


Hail to thee and all good cheer, 
Though men sayest thou liest here 
Dead, 

And weep all uncomforted. 


By thy faith refining mine, 

Life still lights those eyes of thine 
Clear 

As the Autumn atmosphere. 


Ever still thy smile appears 

As the rainbow of thy tears ; 
Bent 

O’er thy love’s vast firmament. 


Thou endurest—shalt endure, . 
Purely, as thy song is pure; 
Hear 


Thus my hail ; good cheer, good cheer. 


—James Whitcomb Riley, in the Indian- 
apolis News. 


The Backward Step of the West- 
ern Unitarians. 


We of the Ethical movement can- 
not fail to be interested in what is go- 
ing on in the religious world outside 
of us. We have certain ideals of 
spiritual fellowship and we are anx- 
ious to see them universally adopted. 
We wish to bring all good men 
together and to make them thus a 
power against the evil of the world as 
they can never otherwise be. Weask 
them to disregard their intellectual 
differences and. to become brothers in 
moral aspiration and endeavor, com- 
panions in a holy fight. With what 
earnest curiosity, then, must we look 
abroad on the religious field to see 
whether our ideal is making any tri- 
umphs there! For our real cause— 
the ideas for which we stand-—-may 
gain not only by the enlargement of 
our own movement, but by the spirit- 
ualizing : and -moralizing of the 
churches themselves. 

Most of the churchés are, of course, 
still far away from us; but'there is a 
body in the West that has up to a re- 
cent date been steadily approaching 
to our position, until it stood almost 
with us. I refer to what is known as 
the Westérn Unitarian Conference. 
The Unitarian denomination at large 
took a conservative position at its 
initial National Conference in (I think) 
1867, making a sort of confession of 
the ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ,’’ and there- 
by alienating some of its more liberal 
spirits. The Free Religious Associa- 
tion was the result of this action—by 
way of protest against it. But some 
years later a similar protest was made 
in the Western division of the Uni- 
tarian fold itself. The Western Uni- 
tarian Conference put forth a declara- 
tion that it would limit its fellowship 
by no dogmatic tests, but would wel- 
come all who would work with it to 
establish the kingdom of God in the 
world. This was a noble declaration. 
And to make its meaning still more 
clear, the Conference at a later date 
(1886) substituted ‘‘ Truth, Right- 
eousness and Love’’ for the ‘‘ king- 
dom of God’’; and those who hesi- 
tate to subscribe to theistic language 
were thus made to feel that they were 
entirely welcome to its fellowship. 
To this extent, then, the Western 
Unitarians stood on an ethical basis ; 
they were practically, so far, a coun- 
terpart of ourselves. 

An element of weakness was, how- 
ever, admitted in the following year. 
A statement of ‘‘the things most 
commonly believed to-day among us’’ 
was drawn up—to give an answer to 
the questions, What is Unitarianism 
and what do Unitarians believe? 
It was expressly stated that the 
declarations should bind no one and 
that they should always be open 


fine expression of the best theistic 
faith ; personally, I could subscribe to 
the greater part’of it. Yet there are 
many men and women to-day, as 
earnest for the good and right as any, 
who could not subscribe to it, and 
who could not call themselves Uni- 
tarians, if this is an answer to the 
question of what Unitarianism means. 
If a conference or religious body 
wishes to embrace all who are intent 
on ‘Truth, Righteousness and 
Love,’’ it should place all on an 
equal footing and refrain from putting 
forth a theistic statement as much as 
it would refrain from putting forth 
an agnostic or a materialistic one. 
Matters of theological faith being 
made secondary, they should be left 
to the individual; if any individual 
or group of individuals wishes to put 
forth such a statement as the Western 
Unitarian Conference did, they surely 
have a right to—and a different state- 
ment might be. put forth by still 
other individuals or groups; but no 
statement should go forth as_ the 
declaration of the body, no matter 
how carefully it might be guarded. 
Such is the logic of the ethical basis 
of spiritual association. 

The real step forward for the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference would have 
been to drop this statement of ‘‘ the 
things most commonly believed to- 
day among us.’’ By this I am far 
from meaning that it should have 
repudiated the statement or modified 
itin any way to suit this and that 
divergent type of belief. I simply 
mean that it should have declared 
that all such statements of theolog- 
ical faith are private matters, and 
that the Conference no longer puts 
this one forth. This would have 
been in a line with the past history of 
the Conference, which has ever moved 
to larger and larger freedom. It is 
with sincere and deep: regret that we 
have to note the fact (already edito- 
rially referred to in Zhe Conservator) 
that instead of this forward step, the 
Conference has, at its recent May 
meeting, taken a backward one. In- 
stead of dropping the old “‘state- 
ment,’’ it has given it a securer place 
than ever, actually declaring the ‘‘aim 
and purpose’’ of the Conference to 
be to promulgate a religion in har- 
mony with the statement. I need 
not explain how this change of front 
was brought about. The motive was 
the innocent and, in itself, laudable 
one of ‘‘union and harmony ’’ —for 
there are those, in times past mem- 
bers of the Conference, who would 
not work with it unless it took a dis- 
tinct stand for theism ; and this was 
the price paid for their co-operation. 
Before, the Conference had, indeed, a 
theistic statement, but it was some- 
thing thrown out, as it were, it served 
to explain, but it did not bind; now 
the Conference pledges itself to theism. 
No wonder Mr. Gannett writes of it 
all under the heading ‘‘ A Dimmed 
Ideal,’’ and that Mr. Jones puts the 
antithesis ‘‘Fatness or Clearness, 
Which ?’”’ (see UNITY, 16th and 23d 
June). These are among the leaders 
of the progressive party in Western 
Unitarianism, and their frank and 
manly words command all respect. 

And yet I cannot help feeling that 
the ideal was not wholly clear in the 
first place. For with the old state- 
ment of ‘‘things believed,’’ the Con- 
ference was virtually committed in the 
eyes of the world, and the change was 
only to state expressly what was be- 
fore implied. The Christian Register 
gives the net result happily when it 
says: ‘‘The Conference simply de- 
clares it to be its aim and purpose to 
propagate the religion in which it be- 
lieves.’’ In fact, the old Conference 
was trying to follow along two incon- 
sistent lines. On the one hand, it 
sought a fellowship on an ethical 
basis; on the other hand, it did what 
churches have been given to doing 


to re-statement, The statement isa 


from the beginning—namely, set forth 


a confession of theological faith 
(though with reservations). Along 
the one line it had enthusiasm ; along 
the other it kept up the semblance of 
being a church. It appealed to two 
classes of people; but it had not 
enough enthusiasm for one class and 
it was not enough of a church for the 
other. And it had not enough en- 
thusiasm, because it compromised ; it 
tried to serve two masters, while 
man’s heart is only deeply stirred 
when he serves one. Some of my 
friends in the West used to question 
the necessity of the ethical movement. 
The necessity is evident now. It was 
evident to me then, for I always felt 
the internal inconsistency of Western 
Unitarianism, and only hoped that the 
liberal and ethical principle would be 
in time the winning one; but now it 
is the theological principle that has 
conquered. I mourn—and am afraid 
I mourn zow as ‘‘those without 
hope,’’ for under the circumstances it 
seems extremely unlikely that the 
Western Conference will ever revert 
to ‘‘ the ethical basis,’’ even in a one- 
sided way. Yet the cause, our cause, 
will triumph.— Wrlliam AZ. Salter, in 
The Conservator, August, 1892. 


Miss Burt’s New Book. 


Those engaged in teaching or 
watching our public schools with an 
intelligent interest know how much 
of ‘‘twaddle’’ in the way of reading 
matter is put into the hands of the 
pupils, to the neglect of standard and 
classical literature. 

Some of the very best “minds of our 
country have turned their attention to 
this, not only in the way of criticism, 
condemnation and futile advice, but 
in the compilation of better readers, 
and in the proper preparation of folk- 
lore and other classic matter. 

Here and there one finds a teacher, 
too, who will give to her pupils bits 
of poetry and prose that tend to arouse 
earnest thought and growing purpose 
in the little mind. Such a teacher 
was Miss Mary E. Burt, in her work 
in the Jones school some years ago ; 
and the advertising pages of UNITY 
almost every week notice the first 
printed outcome of this in ‘“‘ Seed 
Thoughts from Browning.’’ This 
was only a beginning, and in the 
years that have followed, Miss Burt 
has gone on in her good work for the 
young until she has become a recog- 
nized power in educational matters, 
quite aside from her position as mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of 
Chicago. 

Our beloved Mrs. Ellen T. Mitchell 
was the first woman member of this 
Board, and it seems fitting that the 
second woman member, Miss Burt, 
should dedicate her last piece of fin- 
ished work to her, as she has done ; 
and I feel that a few words about it in 
Unity will bring it to the notice of 
what is almost a ‘‘family circle’’ to 
these two women. 

‘‘’The Story of the German Iliad’’ 
is the title of the little book, intended 
as a school reader for sixth and 
seventh grades, and giving a simple 
yet strong rendering of the Nibel- 
ungenlied, supplemented by ‘‘ Stories 
Related to the Myth of Brunhilda.’’ 

There are interpreting wood cuts 
all through; and it seems as if all 
teachers of these grammar grades 
would be glad of such a_ valuable 
addition to available school literature ; 
and that parents of boys and girls of 
corresponding age would be glad to 
put it into the children’s library. It 
gives me pleasure to thus bring it to 


the notice of UnrTy friends. 
| JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


THE pretenses that things are all 
bad may become so clamorous at the 


door of our faith that no good things 


A Song of Life. 


Why should we mourn for the days that are 
gone, , 
When in verdant spring leaped our youth- 
ful blood ? 
Day but fulfills the promise of dawn, 
And the flower is fairer than any bud. 


Why should we mourn for the days that are 
past, 

When life unfolded from hour to hour ? 

The fullness of life comes toward the last : 

The fruit is sweeter than any flower. 


Why should the cold of winter benumb, 
And crush out joy like a funeral pall? 
The fruit was a promise of buds to come, 

And the coming life is the best of all. 


MIRIAM E. PRINDLE. 


THE thought of life is slowly chang- 
ing in common minds. In philosophy 
it has radically changed already. In 
theology it must change, in fact it is 
changing slowly. The egotism of 
humanity has taught the world for 
ages that the human soul was a real 
substance breathed into man with that 
first breath of life—a substance of 
worth as it was from God. And 
though it was degraded by the fruit 
of that forbidden tree, yet it was re- 
stored to its full worth by the mystical 
and miraculous power of Jesus’ death. 
Now this egotism is doubtless justifi- 
able, and the thought that the human 
soul is of the essence of God is one 
we yet cling to astrue. But the ac- 
companying thought that in the first 
man there was a worth which could 
be lost by so slight a temptation, and 
that when lost, it was restored in such 
an incomprehensible way—this esti- 
mate of the worth of human life was 
and is sorely at fault. We are slowly 
learning from that science that dis- 
covers the history of man, that the 
life of man has grown more and more 
worth living as time has advanced. 
In the primitive world, life was worth 
the living only as animal life is of 
worth to the animal living it, of worth 
when made agreeable and pleasant by 
physical comforts. When the sun 
shone to warm the man, and fruits of 
the field grew to feed him, and he 
could dwell with his fellows with 
peace and ease, then life had the worth 
of pleasure, and physical ease, and 
satiety. But when disaster, distress 
and sorrow burdened him, well might 
the early man have exclaimed with 
the soul-sick coward of to-day, ‘‘ Let 
me die.’’ But life has slowly and 
steadily grown of greater worth, until 
now physical comfort is but a step- 
ping-stone to culture, refinement and 
spiritual uplifting, and physical ease 
becomes the opportunity for mental 
action ; even defeat and sorrow lend 
their charms to the human soul, and 
contribute to the inestimable value of 
righteous life, as they aid in building 
character.—Leslie W. Sprague. 


It has been the experience of every 
one to have some alien concern come 
into his life and torment him with 
more anxiety than any affair of his 
own. This is, perhaps, a hint from 
the infinite sympathy which feels for 
us all that none of us can hope to 
free himself from the troubles of 
others, that we are each bound to 
each by ties that for the most part we 
cannot perceive, but which, at the 
moment their stress comes, we cannot 
break.— W. D. Howells. 


It is worth all that has been sac- 
rificed in New England to vindicate 
this one fact, the supremacy of the 
moral nature. All culture, all art 
without this, must be but rootless 
flowers, such as flaunt round a nation’s 
decay. All the long, stern reign of 
Plymouth Rock and Salem Meeting 
House was well spent, since it had 


American race the tradition of abso- 
lute righteousness, as the immutable 


can gain admission.—/ohn Weiss. ~ 


foundation of all—7. W. Higginson, 


this for an end—to plough into the 
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Shum Hooy Pulpit. 


History of the Religion of Israel. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Why is this religion so important 
to us? Because from it Christianity 
proceeded and therefore we cannot 
understand the world of Christian 
thought without knowing how it was 
rooted in Israelitic soil. Expressions 
like the Kingdom of God, Messiah or 
Christ, Son of God, etc., cannot be 
well interpreted, without being ac- 
quainted with the Israelitic world, in 
which they originate. Also in order 
to understand the Bible, the main 
classic religious book of the Christian 
world, we must know the history of 
the religion of Israel, which is at the 
same time the history of the birth of 
the Old Testament literature. 

This is not what has commonly 
been called biblical history. That 
history following the course of the 
historical books of the Bible and of 
the chapters in every book, as they 
are now arranged, could give no idea 
of the growth, the development of this 
religion, because the biblical narra- 
tives are written with too much of ed- 
ucational tendency and contain too 
many myths and legends, to be cred- 
ible history, and because the order 
in which they are placed in the Bible 
is not the chronological order of their 
origin. No man and no people ever 
start with the highest conceptions, 
and therefore no one would ever get 
an idea of natural development in the 
religious history of Israel, who should 
read the first pages of the book of 
Genesis as the first pages of this his- 
tory. Weon the contrary, following 
the true history of the religion of Is- 
rael, as far as the patience and syn- 
thetic genius of modern science has 
disclosed it, will have to place the 
parts of Hebrew literature, which to- 
gether form the Old Testament, in the 
periods in which they were written, 
because, although they are not always 
credible as historical accounts, they 
give a perfect insight into the time of 
their origin and the leading ideas of 
those times. 

Nor do we intend to make the polit- 
icalevents of this people the main 
topic of our research. We have of 
course to mention the head lines of this 
political history, because the relig- 
ious development is connected with it, 
influenced by it. While a broad study 
of these events may be as interesting 
for the student of universal history as 
the political history of ancient Egypt 
or Assyria or Persia, it is not in its 
place in acourse of religious instruc- 
tion. Here the kings of Israel and of 
Judah have no more importance than 
the successive Egyptian dynasties. 
And because the field through which 
we have to travel is too large already 
for twenty-two hours of study, we are 
obliged to leave untouched all that is 
not strictly indispensable for our pur- 
pose, to obtain a clear view of the 
natural development of the religion 
of Israel and of its literature. 

The history of the religion of Israel 
and of the God of Israel, of Jahweh, 
are identical. Whoever has learned 
to read the Bible with an unprej- 
udiced mind, has felt that this 
Jahweh cannot be identified with 
what we call God, any more than 
Zeus or Wodan or any other god of 
ancient peoples. Jahweh has finally 
grown into the Father of Jesus, but 
it took many centuries to attain this 
high conception. It is one of the 
greatest drawbacks of the superna- 
tural conception of the Bible, that it 
forbids us to see any difference be- 
tween the Jahweh of Samuel and the 
God full of mercy and grace, in whom 


Hosea believed, between the God of 


David, whose wrath had to be recon- 
ciled with human sacrifices, and the 
Father in Heaven, whom Jesus wor- 


shiped. If however, we have fol- 
lowed the growth of these concep- 
tions of God from their origin we 
shall never be led astray by the varied 
character of this Jahweh, pictured in 
different parts of the Bible. 

As we do not consider the people 
of Israel as a chosen people, as an 
exception to the rule of human 
growth, we commence as in every 
other biography, with its ancestry, 
from which many particulars may be 
explained. 

The Hebrews belonged to the Sem- 
itic race, z.¢., the people which used 
to live between the river Tigris and 
the Mediterranean Sea, Arabia in- 
cluded. All these tribes had in com 
mon, in the first place some kinds of 
fetishism, the worship of holy stones 
and trees. (Think, ¢. g., of the Caaba 
at Mecca.) In the second place the 
worship of the stars (compare the tem- 
ple of Bel, called the tower of Babel.) 
(This worship of the planets brought 
about the later astrology of the Chal- 
deans.) This worship of the planets 
culminated in worship of the sun, 
which more and more became the 
first, the highest god. Now the sun 
in the Orient has a twofold and very 
differing character, either as the sun 
of springtime, the kind, merry, life- 
giving, fertilizing power, or as the 
sun of summer, burning, devouring 
the green earth, until all life was des- 
troyed and sunk into a desert. The 
first deity was charming, its worship 
splendid, attractive to the sensual 
man, but thereby inviting to drunk- 
enness and licentiousness. Such was 
the service of Bel at Babylon, and of 
Adonis and*Ashera in Canaan. The 
second kind of sungod was terrible, 
bloodthirsty. This worship (of Assur 
of the Assyrians, of Moloch and his 
wife Astarte, the chaste, stern deity 
of the moon, to the south of Jerusa- 
lem) was austere and gloomy, and 
consisted mostly of cruel sacrifices, 
self-torture and mutilation. But, 
though hideous, it practiced self-de- 
nial, and fostered the conception that 
God is the sovereign, to whom be- 
longs all we have and all we are. 

Now we can find in ancient Israel 
all these Semitic characteristics (holy 
stones: the stone of Bethel and prob- 
ably the stone tablets in the ark of 
the covenant ; the favorite expression : 
God is my rock. See Knappert, p. 
34.) A remainder of the worship of 
the planets was, ¢. g., the festival of 
the new moon, and perhaps the story 
of Samson, originally a sun myth, the 
description of the course of the sun 
through the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, which unconsciously by He- 
brew poets of later time has been 
elaborated into an epos of an Hebrew 
hero, but still retains the remem- 
brance of ancient sun-worship. In 
the worship of Jahveh many partic- 
ulars suggest the similarity there was 
between Jahveh in his oldest char- 
acter, and Moloch, for instance, the 
bull worship and its remnants in the 
temple at Jerusalem. (See Knappert, 


PP. 35-39-) 
I. JAHWEH, THE GOD OF ISRAEL.— 
SECOND LESSON : MOSES. 


The oldest history of the Hebrew 
may perhaps be gleaned from the 
patriarchal legends, of which we shall 
speak later: on; these, however, will 
furnish nothing more than the out- 
lines. From the interior of Asia (Ur 


of the Chaldeans) they crossed the 


Tigris (the name Hebrews means 
people from the other side), and wan- 
dered as nomads to Mesopotamia 
(the land between Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, in biblical language called 
Haran). Later on they wandered 
still further toward the southwest, 
until they came into the neighbor- 
hood of Canaan, where other Semitic 
tribes, such as the Phecenicians, Ca- 
naanites, Philistines, already dwelt 
before them. There they (Abraham) 
traveled around, until, strengthened 


by other tribes of the same family 
(Jacob), they emigrated to Goshen, 
perhaps driven hither by famine. 
They settled on the borders of Egypt, 
where they lived as pastoral tribes, 
already preceded by a single tribe 
(Joseph). There they were annexed 
by Egypt and reduced into slavery. 
But their nomadic love of freedom led 
to an insurrection, of which Moses 
was the soul, and which ended 
with the successful crossing of the 
Red Sea about 1320 B. C. Many 
more oppressed people joined their 
exodus (this is the reason why Eph- 
raim and Manasseh are called the 
sons of an Egyptian mother, and 
Dan, Naphtali, Gad and Asher are 
called the sons of a slave). 

Moses, one of the oldest characters 
in the old Israelitic legends, preached 
the God of the fathers, El-Shaddai, 
under the name of Jahweh, as the 
god who had chosen them to be his 
people. J hvh isusually called Jeho- 
vah, in old Hebrew writing, as vow- 
els are written. When the Jews 
began to write the vowels, they 
wrote under the consonants Jhvh, the 
vowels of the word Edonai, which 
usually in reading aloud was sub- 
stituted for the proper name of their 
god. For they were afraid of ever 
pronouncing the name of the Lord, 
lest they should take it in vain. 
Thus, by misunderstanding or not 
knowing this, the Christians read ip 
the Old Testament Jehovah, while 
the right pronunciation became lost, 
probably Jahweh (compare Exodus 
6:2). The meaning of the name is 
uncertain, perhaps, he will be, or he 
makes to be; according to others, it 
is an old name for the heavens. 

This Jahweh was not the sole God. 
See the First Commandment: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no other Gods before me.’’ 
The name itself must serve to distin- 
guish this god from other gods. 
Though originally a sungod, a god 
of the sky, especially of the thunder- 
storm (see Toy p. 22, Ps. 18: 6-15, 
Exod. 3:1-6, 19: 16-18; the dark- 
ness in the Holy of Holies in the 
temple, Isaiah 6), his worship is 
already more than pure nature-wor- 
ship. This God represents the power 
of holiness. Not only external fear, 
but a deeply felt awe and respect 
filled their souls toward their God, 
who with the word, ‘‘ Be thou holy, 
for I am holy,’’ claimed them as his 
property. Not.sacrifices alone could 
satisfy him, he asked from his wor- 
shipers obedience to his moral pre- 
cepts. 

As to the authorship of the ten 
words, Professor Toy hesitates in 
ascribing them to Moses (p. 25). 
Professor Kuenen thinks that, al- 
though the original form has been 
lost, Moses must be credited with 
their authorship (the exordium being 
the first, what we usually call the 
first having been second, while what 
we call the second is of later date. 
(See Knappert, p. 47*49). The great 
significance accorded to the name of 
Moses, in all following centuries, 
seems to give probability to the last 
suggestion, although no _ historical 
certainty can be reached. 

The same must be said about the 
probability of Egyptian influence, vis- 
ible in the Ten Commandments. (See 
Toy p. 21 and Knappert p. 44. ) 

In the last words the essentially 
Semitic character of the Ten Com- 
mandments is stated. The awful 
majesty of the ancient Semitic fire- 
god is here grown up to a moral 
power. Jahweh is still a consuming 
fire to the impious, the unholy, but 
he is merciful and patient with all 
those who fear him. Moses with 
the elders enters fearlessly the dark, 
lighting cloud. ‘‘ The burning bush 
was not consumed.’’ 


THIRD LESSON. 


Moses did not succeed in com- 
bining the different tribes into one 


——> 


people, or in making his religion 
accepted by the people in gener- 
al. The period from the entrance 
into Canaan until Samuel (about 
1300-1100 B. C.,) is the period of 
the growth of the nation, in which 
period only a few of the most ad- 
vanced keep Moses’ heritage rever- 
ently. The picture given in the 
Pentateuch as to the well-organized 
camp in the desert and the unlimited 
power of Moses, is without any his- 
torical basis. No more authority can 
be ascribed to the tales in the book of 
Joshua, about the sudden conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites, and above 
all, about their strict observance otf 
the law ( Joshua 22, Toy p. 28). In 
the book of Judges more of the old 
legends have been preserved, by which 
we know the unsettled social and 


»political conditions of this _ period, 


and its purely polytheistic religion. 
While as a rule the tribes were living 
and acting separately, the idea of 
their constituting one people of the 
Lord continued to live in the hearts 
of some of them. (See the war-ode 
ascribed to Deborah, Judges 5, one of 
the oldest remnants of Hebrew litera- 
ture. ) 

Though Jahweh remained the na- 
tional deity, the people worshiped 
images and the gods of the Canaan- 
ites. The more they becames settled 
in Canaan, and applied themselves to 
agriculture, the more the worship of 
Baal and Ashera came to be loved 
among them. (See Knappert, p. 57-59, 
thus the proper name of Gideon was 
Jerubbaal. His story, a- classic illus- 
tration of the power of the few, of 
much greater value than numeric 
power.) The tale of Jephtha revealed 
that human sacrifice was not strange 
in this period. 


BOOKS OF 


INSTRUCTION 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


Clark's New Method for Reed Organs. 


The most popular instruction book for the oryan 
and entirely distinct from any previous work by the 
same author. No learner can afford to be without 
this book. It contains all that is needed to make a 
most competent player. Price, $2.50. 


Emerson's New Method for Reed Organs. 


Easy and progressive lessons, scales and studies, 
with a fine collection of organ music. Price, $2.50. 


Modern School for the Organ. 


By Zundel. In three parts. Part 1, Elementary 
Construction; part 2, Pedal a oy he 3, Combina- 
tion of Stops. This ‘‘School’’ has become a standard 
work throughout the country. Price, $1.50 per part ; 
complete in one volume, $3.00. 


Bellak's Method for the Organ. 


Paper, 75 cts; boards, $1. Alsoan edition in German. 


Winner’s Rureka Method. 


The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 cents, 
boards, $1.00. 


The Art of Organ Playing. 


In five parts, by Eugene Thayer. Part 1, Manual 
Studies, $1.50; part 2, Pedal Studies, $2.00; part 3, Reg- 
istration, $1.50; Part 4, Church Playing, $2.00; part yi 
Concert Playing, $2.50 ; five parts complete, cloth, $8. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 
tHEODORE PARKER, 


A LECTURE BY 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 

This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker than a 
detailed bi phical analysis ofthe man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come trom any other 
hand, It adequately reflects all the con 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence ee with the last claim 
of freedom-.a note not su tly recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought, to 


miss which must be to an American hereafter one o 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 
; 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


NITARIAN BELIEF! 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHO ma forth 
t teliow ip of the 


the aes Soeeee and basis 0 
Unitarian Church. Al! mailed for 25 cents. 
UNITY PU 175 Dearbern &t., Chicago 
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Ghe Sludy Gable. 


Theundermentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


An Ounce of Prevention.* 


This is a bright and able book, and | 


the ‘‘ounce of prevention’’ pre- 
scribed in it would result in much 
more than a pound of cure, if it could 
be thoroughly administered. The 
author would have manual training 
schools for every boy and girl in the 
jand. And he would also have every 
family paid from fifty to three hun- 
dred dollars a year for each child thus 
attending school, that the parents 
might have no temptation to with- 
draw their children and set them to 
work before finishing their course. 
The money necessary for this purpose 
could, according to our author’s 
scheme, be raised by laying a tax 
on inheritances. Such a tax would 
not only furnish the money for edu- 
cating our children but would also, he 
thinks, break up the dangerous ten- 
dency to accumulate enormous fort- 
unes, since he would have the tax 
graduated so as to take one per cent 
from one hundred thousand, five per 
cent from five hundred thousand, ten 
per cent from a million, and fifty per 
cent from five millions and upwards. 
And he would also couple this tax with 
a law, like that in France, by which 
each child should have an equal share 
of the parents’ property. 

Whether this tax would raise the 
necessary sum may be doubted, and 
whether it would be wise to pay to 
parents—good, bad, and indifferent, 
drunken and extravagant and miserly 
—these large sums annually to be ex- 
pended as they chose, may be more 
than doubted. But it cannot be 
doubted* *thtat> Col. Jacobson ~has” 
touched upon the two most urgent 
and indispensable reforms of our time. 
We must puta stop to the gigantic 
money power which single individuals 
are coming more and more to wield, 
and we must give our children—all 
of them—such an education as man- 
ual training stands for. Our present 
educational institutions are survivals 
of the time when all the boys who 
went to school went because they 
were intended for ministers or lawyers 
or doctors. The rest of them were 
apprenticed to learn some _ trade. 
But apprenticeship is now a thing of 
the past, and Col. Jacobson truly 
Says, there is no place where an 
American boy can learn a trade save 
in the penitentiary. a 

This condition of things must be 
changed before any other great re- 
form can be carried out. It is the one 
reform that must precede all others, 
and Col. Jacobson sees this clearly 
and has written a book that will help 
Others to see it also. A. W. G. 


ue ngels’ Visits to my Farm in Florida.” By 
Golden Light. New York : United States Book Com- 
pany. Cloth, 283 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This book is dedicated to Rev. John Wes- 
ley Brown, D. D., rector of St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church of New York City, who 
Was the friend and companion of the author 

before the war.” ne of the earliest 
chapters of the book is devoted to reasons 
or choosing a farm in the flat, low lands, 
Well drained, of Florida; and another to 
the preparing of the beds for seeds for the 
carly cabbage and beet crops, that make 
horthern people forget how many months 
later their own crops mature. But almost 
the entire book is given to the explanation 
and appreciative defense of Spiritualism, 
With telling -extracts from the advanced 
thinkers of our own times that seem truly 
to uphold the ‘doctrines’ of “Golden 
Light,” whatever was intended by their 
authors. 

The tenor of it all is cheerful and whole- 
Some and makes one feel that ideal spirit- 
ualism would be a helpful belief; and also 
Makes one realize how much of it really 
es 


*An Ounce of Prevention, by Augustus Jacobson 
Chicago ; Charles H. Kerr & &.. ~ dae Airey 


mingles with nearly all advancing religious 
beliefs. The time has come when even the 
most skeptical of intelligent people admit 
that there are ‘‘ manifestations ’’ beyond the 
explanation of mere jugglery and credulity, 
which give at least a hint of a ‘“‘higher law’’ 
not yet understood ; and some of the best 
minds of our own and other countries are 
examining and testing psychological mat- 
ters in an unprejudiced and scientific spirit. 
No one need turn to ‘‘ Angels’ Visits’’ ex- 
pecting a description of phenomena, for 
there is none of it ; but for the spiritual side 
of the matter there is much information in 
a simple way that may appeal to some. 
Like almost all other religious beliefs, 
Spiritualism, if kept perfectly pure and un- 
contaminated by fraud or mistakes, would 
make its believers and followers ideal 
persons. 3 a. 


Methods of Instruction and Organization of the 
Schools of Germany. By John F. Prince, Agent of 
Mass. State Board of Education. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Price, $1. 

This volume contains the result of the 
author’s observation of the schools of Ger- 
many and must prove of real value to Amer- 
ican educators. The chief causes of the 
excellence of the German schools are regu- 
larity of attendance of the pupils and the 
thorough preparation of the teachers, who 
having secured positions, have the practical 
assurance of the government that continu- 
ance of office depends only upon good be- 
havior and faithful service. 

Persistent continuance in thorough in- 
struction characterizes their schools, rather 
than erratic saltation from one plan to an- 
other. The teachers rather than the text 
books are relied upon for most of the instruc- 
tion. Exactness, ge Ape and thorough- 
ness are cultivated. The pupils are required 
to attend school regularly and are taught 
how to study—two means as sure to dispel 
ignorance as continual dropping to wear 
away a stone. 

The methods employed in teaching read- 
ing, language, geography, history and 
arithmetic are given with considerable de- 
tail, constituting a valuable portion of the 
book. Especially to be commended is the 
chapter upon Observation Lessons and Ele- 
mentary Sciences. The description of the 
Herbartian Schools is interesting and sug- 
gestive but rather brief. Noone can read 
this book without being better prepared to 
teach children how to observe, how to study 
and how to think. Cc. A. W. 


THE September number of the /enness- 
Miller Illustrated Monthly is full of interest 
to women who wish to dress sensibly. Mrs. 
Jenness Miller has an instructive article on 
“How to Become a Picture in Your 
Clothes.’’ There are sketches and portraits 
of two famous foreigners, the Empress of 
Germany and Jean Ingelow. Mabel Jenness 
writes of ‘“‘Art in Repose and Motion’? ; 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood tells of ‘ Social 
Difficulties and Successes’’; Prof. Henry 
Drummond discusses books, and other writ- 
ers have timely and instructive articles. 
Price $1 a year; with UNITY a year, $1.65. 


A NEw edition ot Elizabeth Wetherell’s 
famous ‘‘ Wide, Wide World’”’ comes to us 
from the J. B. Lippincott Company, of Phila- 


delphia. It is illustrated by Frederick Diel- 
man. This book has always been deserv- 
edly popular with the young, especially 


with girls who can profit in many ways by 
its plain but attractive moral lessons. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


The Lyric of Life. By Laura A. Sunderlin Nourse. 
Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 


A Book of Prayer. Henry Ward Beecher. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Chicago: A. C. mc- 
Clurg & Co. Price 75 cts. 


The Sixty-Seventh Annual Report of the British 
andForeign Unitarian Association. London: Essex; 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 


The Bible and English Prose Style. By Albert 
S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale University. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Price 55 cts. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A E 


Sleepy. 


P| LLS by removing the waste 
beceioms will cure ail ini 
ing ’ 

Nervous Disorders, and will 
quickly relieve Sick Headache. 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 

New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


Imposed Upon the Khan of Tomathoz, by Hudor Genone, published by 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, is a clever satirical story wherein, in the 
fantastic garb of an oriental story, many of the absurdities of our particular 
form of civilization are mercilessly ridiculed. The Khan is on the point of 
beheading his vizier for some trivial offense, when he is ‘‘converted’’ to 


Christianity by two monks, and in the course of initiation is instructed that 
he must forgive offenses ‘‘seventy times seven.’’ 


He is hugely crestfallen, 
and the vizier, knowing of the conversion, has him at his mercy, and _ pro- 


. But 
NOW 


the Khan resorts to arithmetic, keeps 


ceeds to bully him in fine style. 


tally of and records every offense com- 


mitted by the vizier and also by a chief 
wife of whom he is tired, forgiving them 


as fast as committed, until they mount 


We up to 490 in number, and then the wily 
A= and vengeful Khan is in a position to 
NS: ‘have it all his own way.’’ How it 


ends the reader is referred to the book 


to learn. It is a clever bit of work. 


Its humor is rather too much in the 
periphrastic style, reaching results by too roundabout a way, but it is vastly 
amusing for all that. There is the most delightfully fantastic jumble of 


orientalism and 


the United States—the sixteenth century and today— 


of turban and 


stovepipe hat 
and satire more 
or less caustic, 
or mocking, or 
merely merry, 
drips from every 
page. The ridi- 
cule cast on 
certain literalist 
interpreters of 
the Bible — the 
teaspoonful 
types of Chris- 
tianity—is deli- 
cious. However, 


the reader is re- 


ferred to itself, 

with a warning that unless he has a quick eye for folly himself he is not to 
try to take in this book in its whole purpose in the hop, skip, and jump 
style. There is more in it than that.— Zhe Chicago Times. 


The length of the title is not the only unusual thing about the book ; 
on the contrary, everything about it is out of the ordinary, from the parti- 
colored covers to the scene of the story. This is laid in Asia—sou’-sou’-east 
or little sou’ of where the Garden or Eden is popularly supposed to have 
been. The Kahu of Tomathoz was one of those arbitrary rulers of the East 
that we used to read about in our childhood, who having been ‘‘born a 
Mussulbaby and grown into a potentate,’’ had some characteristics that 
were unpleasant and inconvenient, to say the least, to his vizier and Prime 
All this is changed for the better by the arrival in the 


kingdom of Tomathoz of two devout missionaries, Rev. Andrew McTigue 


Minister Peaffer. 


and Jonas Purplefied. These pious men caught the fickle fancy of the Khan 
by telling him of Santa Claus and his ability to bring, or make other people 
bring, gifts. The Potentate immediately embraced the new religion in all 
its wide-spreading meaning, and is only checked in the delirium of his joy 
over the expected visit of Santa, by another tenet, that of the forgiveness of 
trespasses. ‘This was a poser to a man whose head man was connected with 
the throne room by special telephone, but he got over it, and how this was 
done the story tells. There are many bright hits at everyday life and the 
gospel thereof over the broad shoulders of the Khan, and altogether the 


book is well worth reading.— Saint Paul Daily Globe. 


Large 12mo, 165 pages, with 22 illustrations from drawings by 
Louis M. Glackens. Cloth, $1.25, paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


September 15, 1892 ’ 


Bates from the Fisio. 


Chicago.—The Chicago Unitarian churches 
all resumed services on Sunday morning, 
September 4. Mr. Jones spoke to a large 
congregation upon ‘‘ The Peace of God,’’ 
Mr. Forbush supplied at the First Church, 
Mr. Milsted was in his pulpit, and Mr. 
Blake met his regathered flock at the Third 
Church. Mr. Hosmer conducted service at 
Evanston in the afternoon. 

—Last Sunday Mr. Hosmer preached at 
the First Church in the absence of Mr. 
Fenn, who returns to the city for next Sun- 
day. At All Souls Mr. Jones’ subject for 
discourse was ‘‘ The Cause of the Toiler.’’ 
At the Third Church Mr. Blake spoke upon 
‘*The Trade Wars.’’ Mr. Milsted, at Unity 
church, made the service commemorative of 
Whittier. All Souls church announces a 
service commemorative of the poet next 
Sunday (Sept. 18). The September calen- 
dars of the Third Church and All Souls in- 
dicate a vigorous resumption of work along 
all the usual lines. 

—The headquarters at 175 Dearborn Street, 
haye been a meeting-point for a number of 
ministers and laity on their return from 
the summer outing. Miss Safford ap- 
peared, back from Europe with renewed 
health, in haste to meet her expectant peo- 
ple at Sioux City on the Sunday; Mr. Eliot 
takes back a good sea-brown to Denver ; 
Mr. Forbush had a good word for the upper 
Detroit River; Mr. Crothers was fresh from 
his month’s supply in Oakland, and a visit 
to his old Santa Barbara friends; Mr. Gould 
was in from Hinsdale, and Mr. Effinger’s 
friendly greetings have helped much to 
home his successor in office. 

—The meeting of the directors of the Wes- 
tern Conference is called for Friday, Sep- 
tember 16, at 3 p. m. 


Milwaukee.—The Wisconsin Conference 
meetings in this city will open on Monday 
evening, Oct. 3; sermon by Rev. J. T. Sun- 
detond. On Tuesday forenoon, following 
the devotional meeting, there will be various 
missionary addresses and reports. In the 
afternoon papers will be read by Revs. T. G. 
Owen and Lloyd Skinner ; subjects respect- 
ively, ‘‘Am I a Sinner?’’ and ‘‘ Sunday- 
school Work.’’ Platform meeting in the 
evening: Subject of addresses, ‘‘ Religion 
not Destroyed but Enriched by the new in- 
terpretation of (1) Inspiration and Revela- 
tion; (2) of Christianity; of Man; (4) of 
God.’’ The parts will be taken in order, by 
Revs. J. F. Schindler, T. B. Forbush, C. F. 
Niles, and F. Ll. Hosmer. On Wednesday 
morning, following the devotional meeting, 
Rev. W. F. Place will read a paper upon 
** Church Organization,’’ Rev. H. D. Stevens, 
upon ‘The wen Service,’? and Mrs. 
Aubertine Woodward Moore, upon ‘‘ Church 
Music.’’ There will be a ministers’ meeting 
in the afternoon and an evening service, 
with sermon by Rev. Sophie Gibb. The 
Milwaukee church offers its hospitality to 
all who attend. ‘A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all Unitarians, Universalists and 
independent workers, and all who are in any 
way interested in the work of the Conference, 
to be present and take part in the proceed- 
ings. It is urged that isolated liberal people 
make a special effort to be present. All who 
intend coming will please notify the minister. 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 231 Knapp street, 
Milwaukee.”’ 


Austin, Texas.—The 7Zexas_ Jconoclasi 
prints in full a discourse by Rev. E. M. 
Wheelock before the Labor Societies at 
Austin. In closing he says: ‘‘ Free discus- 
sion is the people’s teacher. It prevents 
bloodshed, keeps the peace, secures prog- 
ress. Every step gained is gained forever. 
Muskets are the weapons of animals; dis- 
cussion is the atmosphere of brains. Be- 
yond all statutes, all institutions, all the 
vested franchises of a class, lie the inalien- 
able rights of man! That these rights shall 
be intrenched in the central citadel of our 
power, is demanded by the conscience of the 
nineteenth century. It is demanded also by 
the justice of God ! 

‘‘Out of the industrial chaos will soon be 
evolved a truer and finer order of things, 
wherein labor will blend in fraternal com- 
munity of interest with capital, while by 
the rich and the prosperous, wealth and 
leisure will be held as a public trust.”’ 


Pertland, Ore. —A neatly printed an- 
nouncement for September calls together 
the members of the congregation and Sun- 
day-school of the Church of Our Father, Dr. 
T. L. Eliot, minister, Earl M. Wilbur, 
associate. The motto (from Phillips 
Brooks) at the head of the calendar is 

worth re-quoting’: 


There are some who want to get rid of all their past, 
who, tf they could, would begin all over again, . . 
but you must learn, you must let God teach you, that 
the only way to get ‘vid of your pastisto get a future 
out of tt. 


Pacific Northwest Conference.—The Paci- 
fic Northwest Conference of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Christian churches’’ has 
been organized ; Joseph yw «ay of Seat- 
tle, president; Samuel Collyer, of Ta- 
coma, vice- resident, and Earl M. Wilbur, 
of Portland, secretary. A circular just 


issued by the secretary gives the con- 
Stitution of the new organization and 
states the object in framing it. It is ‘‘ not 
to take the place of the larger Pacific Con- 
ference, but to supplement it.’’ ‘‘When the 
Pacific Conference meets in California, the 
churches of the Northwest are from 700 to 
1,800 miles distant from it; and they can 
therefore be but feebly represented in it, 
if at all, and reap a correspondingly small 
benefit.” 


Boston.—The A. U. A. will soon present 
the report of Mr. Knapp upon Japan. 

—The Sunday-school Society suggests to 
ministers : | 

(1) Select a plan, any good plan of class 
lessons ; (2) preach a sermon on the value 
of the school ; (3) work earnestly and your 
teachers will work ; (4) send a donation to 
the Sunday-school Society : (5) hold teach- 
ers’ meetings ; (6) keep in touch with some 
Sunday- school conference ; (7) look on the 
bright side of the work. 

~The A. U. A. rooms look alive with par- 
cels and parsons coming and going. 


Pramingham, Mass.—The centennial of the 
old Framingham academy (the town High 
school since 1851), was fitly observed on 
Thursday, Septemberr. A banquet in the 
town hall closed the day’s celebration. Those 
who have memories linked with this institu- 
tion (and some such we know to be among 
UNITY readers) will find a full report of 
the reunion addresses in the Framingham 
Gazetle of September 2. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.— Under Rev. S. P. 
Thacher’s ministry the Unitarian society 
has built perhaps the finest church edifice 
in the city. Rev. S. M. Crothers preached 
twice for Mr. Thacher 
Crothers was settled over the Presbyterian 
church here before entering the Unitarian 
fellowship. 


Oakland, Cal.—A parish reception was 
given Mr. Wendte on his return from his 
four months abroad. He announces a series 
of lectures or talks upon his summer experi- 
ences, illustrated by the stereopticon. 


Keokuk, Ia.—The Iowa Conference of Uni- 
tarian churches will meet at Keokuk, Nov. 
14,15 and 16. The program of the meet- 
ings will be given later. 


Quincy, Ill.—Rev. C. F. Bradley returns 
to his pulpit for Sunday, Sept. 18, having 
just come from the funeral of his father in 


the old Connecticut home. 
> 


THREE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


Half Rates via the Illinois Central. 


Aug. 30th, Sept. 27th and Oct. 26th, 1892. 


The Central Route will sell Excursion 
tickets to the Agricultural Regions of the 
West, Southwest and South, at one fare for 
the Round Trip, from stations on its lines 
north of Cairo, on August 30th, and Septem- 
27th. A third excursion will be run to the 
South and Southwest on October 25th. 
Your Local Ticket Agent will give you full 
particulars in regard to these Harvest Ex- 
cursions; arrangements can also be made in 
this connection to visit the desirable Rail- 
road Lands for sale by the Illinois Central in 
Southern Illinois on obtaining special per- 
mission to do so by addressing the Com- 
pany’s Land Commissioner at Chicago, Mr. 
E. P. Skene. In addition, a few weeks 
before the first Excursion date, your Local 
Ticket Agent will be able to furnish you 
with a special Folder, issued by the Illinois 
Central, which will give you particulars of 
these Harvest Excursions in such form as 
will enable you to plan your journey at 
home. Should you not be within call of a 
railroad ticket agent, address A. H. Hanson, 
G. P. A., Illinois Central R. R., Chicago, 


Ill. 
FREE.' 


Se 
Our large 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
ly illustrated, full 
of information on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and | 
ans. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance,sell 
on instalments, give 
—— value for | 
emoney thanany 
other manufacturer | 
Send for this book 


atonce to { 
BEETH ORGAN CO., 
GTON, N, J. 1 


Ww 
) P. O. Box 707. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


30 TO $50 

$ A $6 take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed in whe 
WEEK home and indispensable 
every office. SELLS AT SIGHT. 
in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will sg you a steady income. Splen 
did aoe e right person. Don’t lose a 
—— _ ey ose NES. soon taken 
Write at once . . Manager, 

Springfield, Ohio. 


W. C. Gan. 


BLESSED BE or PER atau 


Chleaco, 


LOVELY WINTER FLOWERS 


Once for winter blooming in your win 


of THE MAYFLO 
10 rare bulbs (worth 75 cents) are Lye. bloomers either for ™ house or garden. 


in July. Mr. | gauy “o asremeee them. Get your neighbors to send with you and we will send4 of hase eollections for 


a .-—n 
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— 
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‘ 


or woman in every county to 


ages 
DR PS SG (BAS 


For only 30 cents we will send | mail, postpaid, the following 10 elegant Bulbs which may be potted at 
ow, or planted in the garden for early Spring blooming: 


1 Bulb Bermuda Easter Lily, the grandest winter flower, enormous white, sweet scented blossoms. 
1 Bulb Roman Hyacinth, bears several spikes of beautiful white blossoms, very fragrant. 
1 Bulb Grape Hyacinth, produces spikes of the most beautiful blue flowers. 
1 Bulb Freesia, very ~~’ large white and yellow blossoms, in wonderful profusion. 
1 Bulb Tulip, Duc Van l, beautiful intense scarlet; blooms very early. 
1 Bulb Allium Neap., large clusters of snow-white blossoms, free bloomer. 
1 Bulb Giant Snowdrop, great, drooping, waxy-white flowers of unsurpassed beauty. 
1 Bulb Scilla, sprays of deep sky-blue blossoms of great beauty. 
1 Bulb Speaish Iris, a lovely flower of various colors and a profuse bloomer. 
1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, long sprays of large, light-blue flowers with white center. 
Also our Su perp Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants for Fall planting and Winter soommne, and a sa maple copy 


WER with two elegant large colored plates. All the above for onl ee ostpaid. These 


e send them for 30 cents 


Directions for culture sent with each lot. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING we OFFERS BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


12 Mixed Tulips, double or single................... 6 Giaut Bermuda Freesiaa, mixed................ 15 
12 Mixed Parrot Tulips. ........ 2.6.6.6 6ccccceecceces oe & Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum....... 50c 
6 Mixed Hyacintha, double or single.............. 50c | & Fine named Cacti, different DEC ch esbeceesabe 50c 
6 Pompon Hyacintha, mixed, eclegant............. Bic | 4 New Perpetual Blooming Plants, fine winter bloomers, 50c 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus, all colors...........-....-+.. 20c' & Lovely Everblooming Roses, 5 sorts........... 506 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1892. picierwit"bc'sene vo'any- one on receipt of & cents, We 


offer the finest stock of H 
and Piants for fall plantii: 
complete Catalo 


tiful Monthly Horticultural Paper (32 p Le MAYFLOWER, cents Fic year. Liberal premiums. 
Sampiccopy tree. Address “JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


yacinths, Tulips, Crocus, arcissus, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and scores of rare new Bulbs 
1g & and winter b ooming, also choice Shrubs and Fruits. It is the most beautiful and 
gue of the kind everissued. We want agents in every town to take subscribers for our beau- 
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(THEODORE PARKER, 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


The Open Court; The editors have brought together in this tastefully bound volume the sub- 
stance of a lecture which Mr. Johnson had written on Theodore Parker, and which he had sub- 
jected to many revisions. Few may be regarded as so well qualified as Mr. Johnson to portray he 
tendencies of the great religious movement of which Theodore Parker was the leader; and addi- 
tional value attaches to the work from the fact that it is not wholly eulogy, but also an estimate. 
‘‘ Parker,’’ Mr. Johnson says, ‘‘is the prophet, the forerunner of that great future religion which 
shall be intellectually and spiritually broad, deep and earnest enough to lift all our present secular 
interests, our materialistic poarane and desires to an ideal purpose.’”’ 


Publishers’ Weekly: This lecture was delivered by the author of ‘ Oriental Religions’’ in 
1860, shortly after the death of Theodore Parker. Since his own death in 1882, this lecture has 
been found among his papers, and it is thought a timely contribution to the literature now being 
issued by religious liberals of various schools. The lecture does not give detailed biographical 
data, but is a profound spiritual estimate of the character and services of Theodore Parker, who in 
his day stood alone “as the popularizer of thought, as the reducer of all wisdom to that simplicity 
and clearness which is the seizing of it with the whole soul and the giving of it with the whole 
heart, for practical and universal good.’’ 


Universalist Record: Certainly one of the richest biographies, one of the most delightful and 
inspiring little books of the year, is Samuel Johnson's 7heodore Parker. Parker is living to-day, in 
the life of America, as never before. Since his death, he has taken full possession of Unitarianism, 
he has found his glorious way into every nook and corner of Universalism, he has risen until he 
overlooks and speaks the commanding religious word to all the liberal and liberalizing hosts of 
the land. Johnson’s book is timely. It comes with freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and 
power, and it must reawaken the thoughtful and the loving to the life of one of the world’s most 
candidly and bravely thoughtful, one of the world's most deeply and tenderly loving. Every 
minister ought to take it with him and read it during vacation. It will inspire two or three of the 
best sermons — perhaps a dozen of the best — for the coming year. Every man and woman of 
thoughtful religion ought to read it, for it will give a nobler standard of judgment and a finer 
appreciation of the minister’s work. 


——_  ——— 


The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, with wide margins, taste- 
fully bound, and makes an octavo volume of seventy-eight pages. The price, in- 
cluding postage, is ONE DOLLAR. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—That which concerneth us He will 
perfect in stillness and in power. 


Mon.-—Cheering me to endeavor greater 
things, He yet is accepting the 
least. 

Tues.—The duties of home are a discipline 
for the ministries of heaven. 


Wed.—One day we shall bless Him, not 
more for what He has. granted 
than for what He has denied. 


Thurs.—Nothing is intolerable that is neces- 
sary. 

Fri.—They are blest who wait upon Him in 
lowly services of love. 


Sa/.—Remember that holiness does not con- 
sist in doing uncommon things, 
but in doing everything with 
purity of heart. 

—H,. i. Manning. 


A Deed and a Word. 


A little stream had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink: 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that all might drink. 
He passed again ; and, lo! the well, 

By summer never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A nameless man, amid the crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied, from the heart: 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love ! 
O thought at random cast ! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 

— Charles Mackay. 


What One Woman Sees. 


It was over at the Créche one morning 
that I first saw him, writes Chloris, in the 
News. The attendant nurse had gone out 
for an airing, leaving me in charge of twelve 
or thirteen babies—poor, fretful little souls 
—varying in age from two months to as 
many years. 

As I was rushing madly back and forth 
between the little creatures, trying as best I 
might to hush their lamentations, there 
came a loud stamping of feet outside the 
door, and a small boy shuffled heavily into 
the room. 

He was a pathetic little object, ragged and 
worn looking, but scrupulously neat. In 
his arms he carried a dilapidated bundle of 
shawls which he regarded with the tender- 
est solicitude. Coming up to me he placed 
the bundle gently in my lap, saying : ‘‘Ere’s 
’Arry,’’ and then started to go away. 

‘Wait a minute,’? I said. ‘‘Who are you? 
What is this ?”’ 

He looked at me in surprise for a mo- 
ment, then stopped and extracted numerous 
pins from the shawls, and there was a baby. 
But what a baby ! 

I wonder if the mothers whose babies 
come to happy homes, where downy nests, 
flannels and dainty laces are in readiness 
for them, realized the pitiful contrast that 
the babies of the very poor present. I can’t 
think they do. If they did there would be 
fewer chests and drawers where outgrown, 
useless baby clothes are stowed away from a 
mere bit of sentiment. 

But to return to this baby—Harry. He 
was the most miserable little object I ever 
laid my eyes on ; his enormous head utterly 
out of proportion to his puny body, but if 
he had been the dearest, most dimpled baby 
that ever lived he could n’t have been 
treated with more consideration by this 
little gamin. 

‘Who is Harry ?”’ I asked him. 

‘’Arry’s my baby,’? he answered, and 
after a little urging I got his story from him. 

They had come from England, his father 
and mother and he (‘ Heddie,’’ he said his 
name was) thinking to make a fortune here 
in America, But it was the same old story. 

ork was scarce, the father fell ill and 
ny died on the very day that Harry was 

rn, 


_ Then,’”? to quote his own words, “I 
S pose thet mother got kind of diskerridged- 
like—father bein’ gone an’ hus so poor. 
€nny rate, ha week ago when I woke uv 
& mornin’ she wuz gone an’ never a word of 
warnin’—so now ’Arry is my baby.”’ 

_ But how do you manage to live?” 

, Oh, I go on a mornin’ an’ sell papers— 
an’ sometimes I gets a hextra job runnin’ 
on an errand.” 
hen. he reached for his tattered hat, 


Which he had removed in the politest way 


EVERY HOUR 


while speaking, and saying, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Miss, H’im hoff!’ started out of the door, 
only stopping to call, ‘‘Take good care of 
’Arry,’’ as he ran down stairs. 

After this I saw him regularly for some 
time. Every morning he brought his little 
charge, and every evening he called for him, 
paying his five cents very cheerfully. 
Whether it was that others besides myself 
knew his sad story &’nd threw ‘‘hextra jobs’’ 
in his way I never knew, but he always 
seemed to have ready money. 

One day, to my surprise, Eddie did not 
appear. I was not alarmed at first, but 
finally made inquiries about him, but found 
it useless. Day after day passed, but the 
lxtle fellow did n’t turn up and I could find 
notrace of him. Finally I gave him up and 
he passed out of my thoughts, until one day 
down town, when a little newsboy attracted 
my attention ; his face seemed so familiar. 
Iranup tohim. ‘Are you Eddie Grey?” 
I asked. 

‘* Yes, Miss, hit’s me,’’ he answered. 

** How are you, and why don’t you bring 
Harry to the nursery any more?’’ 

He looked at me in surprise a moment, 
and his poor little face struggled to keep 
brave, but it was no use—both hands went 
up to it, and in a perfectly heart-broken 
voice the little waif wailed out : 

‘*My baby’s dead! My baby’s dead ! ’’— 
American Youth. 
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AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores faded, thin, and gray hair 
to its original color, texture, and 
abundance ; prevents it from falling 
out, checks tendency to baldness, 
and promotes a new and vigorous 
growth. A clean, safe, elegant, and 
economical hair-dressing, 


Everywhere Popular 


“Nine months after having the ty- 
phoid fever, my head was perfectly bald. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and before I had used half a bottle, the 
hair began to grow. Two more bottles 
brought out as good a head of hair as 
ever I had. On my recommendation, 
my brother William Craig made use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor with the same good 
results.’’—Stephen Craig, 832 Charlotte ~ 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by Druggists Every where. 
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A PROPOSAL 
FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICACO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard with- 
out eggs, with 


BIRD’S 


CUSTARD 
POWDER, 


An English 
table luxury, 
prov.ding dain- 
ties in endless 
variety, the fA 
choicest dishes LA me 
and the richest Qs 
custaid, with- =) Soo 
out eggs. , 

A 25c. package wilt be sufficient to make four pints, 
— can either be served in dishes or from 
glasses. 


A supply, fresh from England, has just been re- 
ceived by 
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WHOLESALE: 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO 
RETAIL: 

W.D.CLARK & CO......... 3917 Cottage Grove Ave. 
GILLESPIE & CO......... Indiana Ave. and 22nd St. 
Aud other leading grocérs, Chicago, L1l. 


ONE DOLLAR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid Ss Se he 
Holiday binding, whiteandgold -+- - - 1435 
‘*A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—Ziizabdeth. 
Boynton Harbert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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‘Phe Sunday-Schaal. 


History of the Religion of Israel. 


First Lesson. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Why is this religion so important to us? 
Can we understand expressions like the 
Kingdom of God, the Messiah, the Son 
of God, the son of man, prophet, 
high-priest, etc., without being acquainted 
with the Israelitic world, in which they 
originated? Can we understand the Bible, 
the main classic religious book of the 
Christian world, without knowing which 
periodsin the growth of Israel’s religion the 
different books of the Old Testament rep- 
resent, 

What is the difference between a history 
of the religion of Israel and the biblical 
history of old? The last makes no dis- 
tinction between myth, legend and reality. 
The first looks for facts only and tries to 
explain them by the natural law of cause 
and effect. Men like Dr. A. Kuenen, in 
Holland, and many others in Germany, 
followed, ¢. g., by Prof. C. H. Toy, of Har- 
vard University, in our country, have de- 
voted their lifetime to this study. By using 
them as our guides, we will discover a new 
and glorious human «world, where the 
biblical history of old could only give us an 
incoherent series of supernatural mysteries. 

For a general idea of this development 
read in Prof. Toy’s ‘‘History of the Religion 
of Israel,’’ eighth edition, the Introductory 
Lesson, page 2-5. 

To which race did the Israelitic people be- 
long? (Toy I. 1, p.9.) Can this knowledge 
help us to find out the original religion of 
the Hebrew tribes? 

What is Fetishism? The worship of 
things, like stones, trees, etc., in which 
they believed mighty spirits dwelt, ¢. ¢., the 
Caaba, the black stone in the temple at 
Mecca, even by Mahomet kept in rever- 
ence. Such a holy stone was the main 
attraction of the temple at Bethel (Bible 
for Learners. I. 104-105 : 175-182.) It may 
be that even the stone tablets in the ark of 
the covenant were of the same kind. (B. f. 
Las bs. S26:) 

In the second place all Semitic people 
were worshipers of the planets, with 
which the astrology of the Chaldeans was 
connected. From this Semitic character- 
istic the Israelitic festival of the new 
moon may originate, perhaps also the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath (B. f. L., I. 317.) 
Even in later days this worship of the 
planets had attraction for the Israelites 
(B. f. L., I. 301.) 

In the third place all Semitic people wor- 


“The Caw of Progress is Eternal.” 
The Latest Embodiment of Progress in 
the Typewriting World is 


| THE FRANKLIN. 


PRICE, $60.00. 


SIMPL , Has fewer parts by half, 

and weighs less by half, 
than any other type-bar machine. 
Standard Keyboard—forty keys, print- 
ing eighty-one characters. Alignment 
perfect and permanent. Work in 
sight as soon as written, and so re- 
mains. Interchangeable parts. Con- 


structed DUR A BLE , entirely of 
metal, of , ethe best 
quality, and by the most skilled 
workmen. Unequaled for manifold 
and mimeograph work. Carriage locks 
at end of line, insuring neatness. 
Type cleaned in five seconds, without 


soiling the fingers. Handsome in ap- 


pearance and character SP F F 1 Y 
of work. Speed limited ' 
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4a” Send for Catalogue and specimen of work, to 
FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
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more. 


shiped the sun in its different character, 
either as the kind sun of springtime, or as 
the terrible sun of summertime. Can you 
give the names of these different Semitic 
sungods? From where can we derive that 
the Israelitic Jahveh originally had the 
same character? (Knappert’s Religion of 
Israel, p. 35-39. B. f. L. Il. 102-103.) What 
is the meaning of the story of Samson? 
(B. f. L., I. 422--424.) 


FOR THE YOUNGER ONES. 
(Zo be read and discussed by the teacher.) 


Do you know that the best man on earth 
of whom we know, was born as a Jewish 
child? Where did Jesus live? Might you 
not know something more of his people and 
of the stories his elders told him when he 
was a little boy? 

In this lesson we meet one of these, tha 
of Jacob’s dream. You can find it in Géene- 
sis 27: 46 and 28:22. Did not these ancient 
people know that God is everywhere? See 
Ruth ri: 16. How do we know that God is 
with us? (B. f. L. 175-182.) 

What do you think of the promise Jacob 
made his God? Which prayer is better, 
this one of Jacob, or another which you can 
find in Habakkuk 3: 17-19? 

Another story is that of Samson in the 
book of Judges, not by far so beautiful as 
the first. Happily you have not to believe 
that this Samson has ever lived, a man 
whose only value was in his muscles and 
who never had learned how to use them 
better than by killing his enemies. His 
name means Sun and the origin of this 
story isasun myth. Do you know what a 
myth is? Here is one: In olden times sun 
and moon were a happily married couple. 
But after at a certain time they had quarreled 
together, the sun would meet his wife no 
That is the reason why they so 
seldom are seen together. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the moon tries to reconcile and ap- 
pears in the sky, before her husband has 
retired. Then she looks very pale, because 
she does not know whether he will take it 
well or ill. But he will not forgive and as 
soon as she appears he hurries downward 
with a face red with anger. _Then, bye and 
bye she reyains her color and comforts 
herself in the company of their children, 
the stars. 

This is a myth fancied by one of our 
modern poets, but in ancient times people 
personified in the same way the forces of 
nature, sun and moon, summer and winter, 
the clouds and winds. Now the Israelites 
also had such a myth about the sun and its 
fate during the year. But, afterwards they 
had forgotten the origin of the story and 
then they made of Samson an Israelitic hero, 
yea, even a Nazarite, one devoted to the 
service of Yahveh. But we may be glad 
that we know better then this Samson, how 
to serve God. 
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BOOKS OF POETRY. 


James Vila Blake’s Poems.—Cloth, 

I2mo, 188 pages, $1.00, 

His thought and sentiment are as characteristic as 
his style. Here are no echoesof other poets, al- 
though there are affinities with Marvell, Words- 
worth, and Emerson. The poems of love are of 
a most striking quality. They areas pureas Dante’s 
‘‘Vita Nuova,’’ but are not so remote as that from 
natural human tenderness. . We recommend 
the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel 
landscape and to breathe a fresh, invigorating air.— 
John C. Chadwick,in The Index. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other 


Poems.—By Alice Williams Brotherton. Cloth, 

square 18mo, 145 pages, $1.00. 

It contains more unhackneyed thought, poetic- 
ally expressed, than any book of poems we have 
lately seen. . The book is bright and good 
throughout, and shows great versatility.— Union 
Signal. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; in 
subject, treatment and metre a pleasin 
constantly made. There are some which satisfy us 
with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.— 
Providence Sunday Telegram. 


It is a dainty little book, just the thing to have 
handy to read over and over in waiting moments, 
and ever the melody wen grew upon the ear and 
quiet come to the heart.— Woman's Tribune. 


Beyond the Veil.—A poem. By 


Alice Williams Brotherton. Paper. square 16mo, 
14 pages, 20 cents. 


“Beyond the Veil” is worthy of the author’s grow- 
ing reputation. .... It is a noble parable ofa 
sinful soul that longed to look upon the estate of 
them who are in bliss, and, looking, found that 
there was room for her, and welcome, too.—CAr1s- 
tian Register. 


The Cabin in the Clearing and 
Other Poems.—By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 
12m0, 310 pages, $1.50. 

He sings like a wood-bird, because he has some- 


thing to sing, and this is one of the great merits of 
this modest volume.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Mr. Parker is a “plain, blunt man,’ evidently, 
with a deal of poetry in his composition. He 
sings of the settler’s life in the west, and there he is 
at his truest and best.— Boston Transcript. 


Seed Thoughts from _ Robert 


Browning.--Compiled by Mary E. Burt. Imitation 
parchment, square 18mo, 40 pages, 25 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Publisher's Dates. 


The season of church work has now fairly 
opened and we hope that the ministers of 
all liberal churches, as well as those who are 
desirous of establishing churches in new 
fields, will appreciate the help that UNITY 
can offer in working up local interest by 
having a liberal supply of copies scattered 
through the parish. 


We have an attractive offer to make this 
fall which will make it easier than ever be- 
fore to introduce UNITY intoachurch. We 
have lately issued a paper edition of Theo- 
dore Parker’s ‘‘ LESSONS FROM THE WORLD 
OF MATTER AND THE WORLD OF MAN,’’a 
handsome volume of four hundred and 
thirty large pages. We will give this free 
with every new subscription at a dollar, 
where the book is asked for, and to any one 
sending us a club of ten new subscribers 
with ten dollars, we will, in addition to 
sending the paper volume for each new sub- 
scriber, send a copy of the handsome 
library edition of the same book for the one 
getting up the club. To any present sub- 
scriber who will promise to secure new 
names for us under this offer, we will mail 
a sample copy of the book for only ten 
cents, the retail price being fifty ceuts. 


Unity, like most other papers, has three 
classes of readers, first, those who always 
pay their subscriptions in advance ; second, 
those who pay when a bill is rendered and 
apologize for not remitting sooner; and 
third, those who receive the paper for sev- 
eral months or years after the time has ex- 
pired, and then, on receipt of a bill, write 
indignantly to say that their names should 
have been removed from the lst long be- 
fore. The letters from the last uamed class 
would not make particularly interesting 
reading, but some of the others received 
within the last few weeks are worth quoting 
here. A subscriber at Tipton, Ind., writes: 


‘‘Please find inclosed $1 renewal sub- 
scription for UNITy. My subscription I 
find has expired some time, but thanks to 
you for sending UNITY right along. I find 
it very cheering and comforting to me, iso- 
lated as I am from the rest of the liberal 
world. Wishing the little ‘messenger’ 
prosperity and long life, I am,—”’ 


The next letter is from a subscriber at 
Mill Brook, O., who says: ‘‘inclosed find 
$1 to be credited to my subscription to 
Unity. It is generally very readable and 
instructive, and a welcome weekly visitor 
on my desk. Under ‘Church Door Pulpit,’ 
you give us a big value for our money alone. 
No doubt many of your subscribers have 
like myself paid a dollar to hear a lecture 
by some noted man, where the intellectual 
food could not be compared to either of the 
last two sermons under above head (from 
Marshall and Hunting. )’’ 


A subscriber at Chester, N. H., writes as 
follows: ‘‘Inclosed you will find one dol- 
lar that pays for my UNITY another year. 
God bless you all. It does not seem as if I 
could live without it. I lend it to thought- 
ful people, they read it and praise it but do 
not conclude to take it, and the thoughtless 
will not read it, but the truth it teaches 
gains every day.’’ 


A new subscriber at Waits, O., who has 
had the paper ten weeks on trial, writes en- 
closing one dollar for a year’s subscription, 
andsays: ‘‘ While I differ with you as to the 
divinity of Christ and the inspiration of the 
Bible (all the men on earth cannot shake me 
on either) I think you are like the servant 
that said he could not go but went, while 
the falsely so-called churches of to-day 
promise to goand do not.”’ 

It is worth noting that these letters, which 
we have selected at random from our corre- 
spondence, are all from places where there is 
no Unitarian church. We have had many 
differing estimates as to the readableness of 
Unity from church members. Some value 
it highly, while others find little to interest 
them. We ask the latter to remember that 
the great justification of UNITY’s existence 
is in the help and strength it affords to those 
who are isolated, where the spoken word 
of liberal thought cannot reach them, and 
remember too that the number of these it 
reaches is but a small fraction of the num- 
ber it might reach if it had the co-operation 
and support of all who profess to be devoted 
to its principles. 

Will not every minister and every one in- 
terested in building up a new movement 
take this as a personal letter and respond 


UNITY an immense amount of personal cor- 
respondence. Address all subscriptions and 
business communications to Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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Summer Tours - Cool Retreats 
a 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 
offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 
tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleeping cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on ail 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LOW RATE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The announcement that the North-West- 
ern Line, comprising over 8,000 miles of 
thoroughly equipped railway, has arranged 
to run two low rate Harvest Excursions 
during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, will be gladly received by those who 
are interested in the development of the 
great West and Northwest, as well as by 
those who desire to visit this wonderfully 
productive region at a season of the year 
when exact demonstration can be made of 
the merits and advantages it offers to home- 
seekers and those in search of safe and 
profitable investments. 

These excursions will leave Chicago on 
August 30th and Sept. 27th, and tickets can 
be purchased at the very low rate of one 
fare for the round trip to points in Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. They will be strictly first- 
class in every particular and will be good 
for return passage at any time within twenty 
days from date of purchase. Full informa- 
tion concerning rates and arrangements for 
these excursions can be obtained upon ap- 
plication to any coupon ticket agent, or to 
W. A. Thrall, G. P. T. A., Chicago & North- 
Western R’y, Chicago. 


WHERE TO LOCATE NEW FACTORIES 


Is the title of a 150 Hage Pamphlet re- 
cently published by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
should be read by every Mechanic, Capital- 
istand Manufacturer. It describes in detail 
the Manufacturing advantages of the princi- 
pal cities aud towns on the line of the 
Southern Division of the Illinois Central and 
the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas Rail- 
roads, and indicates the character and 
amount of substantial aid each city or town 
is willing to contribute. It furnishes con- 
clusive proof that the South possesses ad- 
vantages for the establishment of every kind 
of factory working, wool, cotton, wood or 
clay. For a free copy of this illustrated 
pamphlet address Mr. J. F. Merry, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, I. C. R. R., Man- 
chester, Iowa. 


‘“Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges cook food and 
warm rooms for many millions. 


25 cents for a box of BEECHAM’s PILLS worth a 
guinea. 


>< 


‘A Remarkable Theological Work.’’ 


Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity. 


A Study of the Gospels and of the History of the 
Gospel Canon during the Second Century; together 
with a consideration of the Results of Modern Criti- 
cism. By ORELLO CONE, D.D. 8 vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


SECOND EDITION. 

“ A strong book and well worth the reading of any one 
who knows or does not know the recent results of the 
higher criticism.’’— The Christian Union. 
“ Dr. Cone is brave and strong enough to keep square 
to the front in his treatment, and has produced a work 
which the Christian clergy will find it very much to their 
advantage to read carefully.”’— Boston Herald. 
“ A book of rare strength and poise. . Places its 
author in the front rank of American biblical scholars.” 
— The Unitanan. 
“ The work is not excelled in attractiveness by any 
that has been written on the sujbect.”— Prof. C. H. Toy 
of Harvard University. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 


WARREN ACADEMY, 


WARREN, JO DAVIESS CO., ILL., 

Offers, in addition to the regular academy course of five 

years, college-preparatory, and normal! courses. Also 

a four years’ course in music and a short winter course 

for those who can spend only the winter months in 
study. Fal! term opens Sept. 12, 1892. 

Address, MISS I. M. GARDNER, Principal. 


Home and Day School. 


For Young Ladies and Children, begins Sept. 26th, 
1892. Regular and Elective Courses. Parlor boarders 
received. House large and convenient, heated by Hot 
water. M. L. BARNES, 32 College Place, Chicago, III. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


promptly, thus saving the publishers of 


Limely Books of Fact 


and fiction. 
The Coming Climax In the Des- 


tinies of America. By Lester C. Hubbard. 480 
pages of startling facts and searching questions in 
American politics. Written before the Homestead 
and Idaho troubles, it predicts and accounts for 
these and worse tommotions, and points out the 
way to a peaceful solution. Cloth, $1.50 ; paper, 
50 cents. 


‘* In the intense earnestness of the author, the book 
is somewhat pessimistic in tone, but it evidences 
a careful study of the problems that are vexing thé 
nation to-day, and a spirit of loyalty to American 
liberty in its deepest and widest meaning.’’—Union 
Signal. 


An Ounce of Prevention to save 


America from Having a Government of the Few, 
by the Few, and for the Few. Considerations in 
favor of a succession tax and asystem of public 
manual training schools. By Augustus Jacobson. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


‘A vigorous discussion. . . His purpose is 
sane and noble, and his‘ Ounce of Prevention’ is 
worth many pounds of cure.’’"—New York World. 


Lessons From the World of Matter 


and the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. 
Selected from notes of unpublished sermons by 


Rufus Leighton. 12mo, 430 pages, cloth. $1,25; 
paper, 50 cents. 


‘‘A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s 
unpublished sermons has been published in this city. 
It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which 
one draws inspirations, feeling indebted for every 
page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv 
turns from Theodore Parker’s sentences, just as from 
her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the 
brown face of good Mother Earth at times appears, 
making us bless beauty and utility in the same 
breath.’’—Chicago Tribune. : 


Inquirendo Island. By Hudor 


Genone. A clever story of love and adventure on 
a strange island, where the one sacred book is the 
Arithmetic. Paper, 353 pages, 50 cents. 


A stronger piece of fiction than Edward Bellamy’s 
‘* Looking Backward.’’— 7he Arena. 


An attack on revealed fo, pee Y. Times. 
Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the es- 
sential truths of God’s universe.—Christian Register. 


The Last Tenet: Imposed upon 
the KhanofTomathoz. By Hudor Genone, author 
of Inquirendo Island. Copiously illustrated with 
original drawings by Louis M. Glackens. 12mo, 
165 pages, cloth, $1.25; paper, so cents. 


‘“‘A delightful story, charmingly illustrated.”— 
Boston Traveller. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. r12mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. by are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


Any book in this list can be obtained from leadin 
booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. Any reader of UNITY who would like to 
makea business arrangement by which hecan obtain 
books of all publishers at wholesale prices ts invited to 
write for particulars. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 


~~ 


The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per- 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to UNITY 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise- 
ment to make sure of all that are advertised. 

Inquirendo Island, paper. 
25 cents, 

The Genius of Galilee, paper. 
net 25 cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. Retail 50 
cents, net 25 cents. 

St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies; 

aper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25 cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

History of the A ments for the Existence 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 


Religion and Sciemce as Allies, paper. 
30 cents, net 20 cents. 


Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ry rene ovneton. HOME NURSING 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 
How to improvise eonvenienecs for the 
ltow to secure good ventilation, 


Retail 50 cents, net 


Retail 50 cents, 


Retail 


How visitors should taugh 


Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, S.B. (M. I. T.) Principal. 


’ 
; 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


Eight sermons: ‘Blessed be Drudgery,’’ “‘I Hada 
Friend,” ‘A Cup of Cold Water,” and “Wrestling 
and Blessing,’’ by William C. Gannett; “Faithf1-. 
ness,’’ ‘‘Tenderness,’’ ‘‘The Seamless Robe"’ and 
“The Divine Benediction,’’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Square 18mo, 137 pages, cloth, gilt, $1.00; imitation 
parchment, 50 cents. 


There is that in the pages so divinely human that 
one is baptized with an inspiration o aay in 
the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man.—Church Messenger (Episcopa ian). 


“It says in style as classic as was ever penned, and 
with an imagery the most unique and chaste, what 
Sam Jones-says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit 
your meanness.’ ’’—Frances E. Willard. 


Blessed be Drudgery.—A sermon 


by William C. Gannett. New edition from new 
plates. White hand-made paper cover, stitched 
with silk, 30 pages, 1o cents. 


A Grateful Spirit and other Sermons. 


By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 303, $1.00. 


One of the remarkable things in these sermons is 
the union of freedom and boldness with reverence. 
...-Another remarkable thing is the union of much 
careful reading—in prose and poetry apart from 
beaten tracks—with much homely observation of out- 
ward things and of men’s lives.—Christian Register. 


Happiness from Thoughts and Oth- 
er Sermons.—By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, 


297 pages, $1.00. 

Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true 
and pure strain, but a poet as well, and his moraliz- 
ing on life is neither trite nor dry; it.is such as to 
strengthen a deep and sober confidence in the Eter- 
nal Righteousness.—Lilerary World. 


The Complete Life.—Six discourses 


by James H. West: ‘‘The Complete Life,”’ ‘‘The 
Helper-On,”” ‘*Moral Purpose,’’ ‘‘The Deification 
of Man,” “Equilibrium,” “The Holy Spirit.” 
Cloth, r8mo, 107 pages, 50 cents. 3 


Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true!...... Such ks are genuine uplifts of 
heart and mind, and when we get to heaven, if we 
ever do, through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we 
shall have men like James H. West to thank for 
finding our way there.— Chicago Evening Journal. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will.—A 


series of religious meditations, or aspirations. By 
James H. West. Cloth, square 18mo, 65 pages, 
50 cents. 


Practical Piety.— Four sermons by 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones: ‘‘The Economies of Relig- 
ion,’’ ‘‘Bread versus Ideas,’’ ‘‘Present Sanctities,”’ 
“The Claims of the Children.’’ Cloth, square 
18mo. 60 pages, 30 cents ; paper, ro cents. 
The.author has an epigrammatic h»bit of speech, 
coupled with a facility of illustration and a quick- 
ness of fancy not often found in sermon-writers, and 
his view of the relations of religion to modern condi- 
ticns and every-day needs, appeal to the average lay 
mind as remarkably sensible.—Oak/and Engutrer. 


The Royalty of Service.—A sermon 


by Frederick L. Hosmer, uniform with “Blessed 
be Drudgery,’’ 23 pages, ro cents. 


Comfortings.—A book of selections 
compiled by Judson Fisher. Cloth, square 18mo, 
182 pages, $1.00. 


Helps for Home Nursing.—Sec- 


ond edition, revised. By Irene H. Ovington. 
Cloth, square 18mao, 115 pages, 50 cents. 


This little book deals in an eminently practical 
way with the simplest but often the Jeast-known 
phases of home nursing.—Christian Union. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipl of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


Roger Hunt. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


One of the very best of the many superior novels 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished.—Buffalo Courter. 


The first books of Mrs. Woolley displayed marked 
ability; but this, her most ambitious effort thus far, 
is strong and true enough to rank among the best 
fictions of the day. Not only has she written an in- 
teresting novel but created a character, for Roger 
Hunt is not a personification of virtue or vice, but 4 
man, and such a one as we have all known only too 
often.—New York Home Journal. 


Now that the ‘‘emancipated woman ”’ has had her 
say, such sober and thoughtful minds as Mrs. Hum- 

hry Ward and Mrs. Woolley have at last expressed 
the sounder theory of marriage, based upon a wider 
and deeper view of all the facts. The strength of 
their work lies in its faithfulness to the Teutonic 
conscience, which a ee ples have 
inherited, and which they will never lose through 
imitation of weaker races except to their own per 
manent degradation.—Lilerary World. 


A careful and well-wrought portrayal of the soul 
and life of an egotist.—Christian Union. 


Powerfully written ana very greeny en 5 Only a 
writer of rare tact and skill could have taken such 4 
motifand kept within the borderland where g 
taste is not offended.— 7o/ledo Blade. 


One volume, cloth, 16mo, price $1.25. 
any address on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAEB. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies fer 10 cents, 100 copies for © 
cents. — 

“ ‘ at th 
passion oftrust and worship thet is ast 

2 bres} of mountain air.”—John W. : 


Mailed to 


8 
last f 
s 


8 be t to behave, 

with many other helpful suggestions. 
Price inctading satty cents Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, KE A CO. Pubs. 75 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


| UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
375 Dearborn St., Chicag? 


